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Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 22, 1963 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very elo- 
quent and pointed address delivered by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton] to the Georgia Press Institute, at 
Athens, Ga., on February 21, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

Address by Senator Morton to Georgia Press 
Institute, Convened in Athens Ga 
February 21, 1963 ' v 

Your profession and mine liave a problem 
In common these days. We are becoming 
obsolete.. News and legislation are being 
fu ly automated. There is a giant new ma- 
cbin ® x£ at grlnds out both commodities: 
grinds them out, serves them up, ties a bib 
around your neck, spoon feeds you, and 
even sends a doctor around to examine you 
If the diet happens to disagree with you 
The newspaperman is expected to pass the 
package along to his readers. The legislator 
is expected to pass the package along to his 
constituents. The linotype machine and 
the legislative machine, in this grand design 
caPb oth be replaced by rubberstamps. 

The machine is the executive branch of 
Government. And your old friend 
Arthur Sylvester, who used to be a newspa- 
perman himself, is one of its chief operators. 
J« m ^y re ^ ou remem her the development of 
s blueprint. It started in October, when 
a i 1 J imber of cons clentious newspapermen 
suddenly realized that news of the Cuban 
crisis was being controlled by a system of 
censorship tighter even than that of the 
Second World War. At least during that war 
newsmen often were taken into the Govern- 
ment’s confidence. 

Arthur Sylvester had a different view 
Remember his classic explanation? “News 
generated by actions of the Government as 
to content and timing are part of the arsenal 

"LrT nry - that a Presiden t has In the 
application of military force and related 

o? r to S ti° the .f oluti011 of political problems, 
or to the application of International politi- 
cal pressure, in the kind of world we live 
in the generation of news by actions taken bv 
becomes one weapon in a 
Thc results * in my opin- 
ion justify the methods we used.'* 

. months later Sylvester was still stick- 
ing to his weapons of news management 
S!.® ^ made a public statezxunt that 

be taC ^ ed up bi ever y ne ws room— 
% as a reminder or as a replace- 

Sf Mid +w e «Ji BUa ^ Creed ° f the jonrnaHst. 

He said that it would seem to me basic all 
through history, that it’s an inherent gov- 
ttwS e ? t * r ^ bt * “ necesfiar y* to lie to lave 

th?tn^w r occasion Sylvester elaborated 
this truth-strangling policy to the Air Force 


Association in Nevada. He said that Air 
Force public relations officers must manage 
news to keep it in harmony with the actions 
of the President and his top advisers. 

Now I don’t question for a moment the 
right of a government to protect vital mili- 
tary security secrets. We have plenty of 
laws to cover that and we also have the 
conscience of your profession. In the Second 
World War, for instance, many reporters 
were entrusted with military secrets and they 
kept them. But a deliberate policy of lying 
is something else again. B 

It is also something else again when Gov- 
ernment policy, as it did at both the State 
Department and the Defense Department 
the Cuban crisis— and as it still does 
at Defense requires officials to check in with 
the boss every time a reporter drops around. 

Arthur Krock, the distinguished corre- 
spondent of the New York Times and the 
respected dean of the Washington press 
corps, recently had this comment on muz- 
zling by memo: 

‘There is a basic functional conflict in- 
volved. The responsible press is trained 
to recognize, and will not publish, news 
inimical to national security. The press 
knows that international crises do and must 
enlarge this category. But If and when 
a government has_shown a tendency to In- 
flate the category, and also virtually polices 
the contacts of officials with news reporters 
both press and public are denied the legit- 
imate information which, as the President 
himself acknowledged * * * ‘any administra- 
tion must depend on as a check on its own 
actions’.” 

That’s a fine statement and, as Mr Krock 
meant it, its quotation of the President 
is ironic I can’t recall any administration 
111 history that has seemed less inter- 
this' one 1 ChGCks ° n its own ac «ons than 

fn i^ 7i b° 0k magazine last August another 
^f newsman, Fletcher Knebel, compiled 
this bill of particulars. It's an overflowing 
menu of kingly Kennedy reactions to re? 
porters trying to do their jobs. 

Hear the charges : 

"Kennedy personally has called down at 
1®*®“ Washington correspondents either 
.J£ elr ^ ltlr “g s or for their publications.” 

Three Kennedy administration officials 
have threatened to sue newspapers ” 

“Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has 
reproved at least four newspapermen for 
stories he disliked.” 

^ eaeral Bur eau of Investigation ques- 
oned six newspapermen in connection with 

32ZSES?' “ * 

co^spon g d 0 enfe” Urlty quiz2ed three 

House ca nceled 22 subscrip- 
tions to the New York Herald Tribune.” 

mi+ A ^ 1 i iStratl0n officlals * reporters charge, 
offended them?” ° n B ° me re P orters wh ° ** 
“White House Special Counsel Theodore 
pap^menT ^ reprlmanded ^me news- 
White House Press Secretary Pierre Sal- 
for ^thel'? 8 stories^”** B d0Zen reporters 

„ 3!l lte “T* A,d Schleslnger, Jr., 

nSTdlo™ 26 111St0r,an - ° aIIed one * olum- 
“Even the Kennedy women have gotten 
^el Kennedy,^ S 
Attorney General, and Mrs. Jean Smith, 


sister of the President, braced one corre- 
spondent for his story about dunkings in the 
Bob Kennedy swimming pool,” 

“What amazes many in the huge Washing- 
ton newspaper fraternity in the Kennedy era 
is not the fact of White House disenchant- 
ment, but the volume, extent, and dexterity 
of its expression. Never before have so few 
bawled out so many so often for so little 
Says Merriman Smith, of United Press Inter- 
national, the senior White House correspond- 
ent, ‘Every administration develops Potomac 
sunburn sooner or later. The main difference 
with the Kennedy people is that their hyper- 
sensitivity developed so early. One reason 
is the close attention they pay to everything 
witten about them. How they can spot an 
obscure paragraph in a paper of 3,000 circula- 
tion 2,000 miles away is beyond me. They 
must have a thousand little gnomes reading 
the papers for them.’ ” 

Its attitude toward the press is just one 
example, but it covers virtually the whole 
scale of executive excess. It descends to the 
pettiness of canceling subscriptions to the 
New York Herald Tribune when that paper’s 
needle got too sharp. It includes the barrage 
of pressures we keep hearing about against 
newspapers in Florida which insist on print- 
the Cuba buildup in the face 
of White House denials of such a buildup. 

It included the ridiculous but actually 
ominous request some months ago for volun- 
tary self-censorship of the American press 
a censorship that was couched in terms so 
vague that even the comic strips and the 
advice to the lovelorn columns could be in- 
cluded according to the sensitivity of a bu- 
reaucrat’s feelings. 

And it included what, to me, remains one 
of the most appalling misuses of government 
power on record — the incident In which the 
*BI was sent to rout reporters from their 
beds in the small hours of the morning to 
check the sources of their stories on Ken- 
nedy s steel crisis. 

There is some drama and considerable dan- 
ger in all of those Incidents. There is an- 
other example of executive news manage- 
ment that is far more subtle and every bit 
as disturbing It involves the manipulation 

f J? t l and fl &ures— the sort of offense for 
b° okkeepers can go to jail but for 
which bureaucrats don’t seem called upon to 
pay at all. 

As some of us recall rather vividly, there 
was an election last year. One of the hot 

^v e L^I 0lV ^ d Waa that of c^Pioyment, or 
lack of it. Many a candidate was running 
on the administration’s record in that area & 

In October, with all the precision of a mili- 
tary maneuver, the Secretary of Labor Wil- 
lard Wirtz, released his regular report on 
employment. 

— . an election period it was a blockbuster. 

It said that “over 4,500,000 more Americans 
have jobs than when this administration 
took office in January 1961.” it said that 
unempioyment was, and again I quote, “over 
2 million less than in January of 1961 ’* 

No one can accurately count Just how 
many votes those statements were worth. 

I they were true they were worth votes. 
They deserved it. If they were true. 

Now you saw those figures. A lot of 
you undoubtedly used them. A lot of legis- 
lators used them in considering their posi- 
tions as well as in appealing for votes. After 
all they were Government figures. And 
weve come to accept Government figures 
as something Just about sacred. 

- A873 
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And bo we went Into the election and you 
went into your newspapers with that in* 
spiring batch of statistics. After the voting 
was over. Secretary Wirtz had a little con- 
fession to make. It turns out that he hadn’t 
really checked those figures quite as closely 
as he should have. JuBt an error, he said. 
Ho political motivation. Bo sorry. 

l^t's look at the slight errors. Remember 
that the official certified pasteurized, cauter- 
ized, sanitized Government figures showed 
million more Americans at work than 
when the administration took over. 

Well, the aetual figure turned out to be 
1,224.000 almost exactly the sort of labor 
force increase we have been experiencing 
right along through normal growth in our 
population and markets. The little error 
was ft little error of more than 200 percent — 
that's all. 

What about the other figure, of 2 million 
less unemployed. That was a slight error 
too. The correct figure, the figure we got on 
second thought, after the elections were over, 
turned out to be 7B4.000 — again, nothing 
startling. Of course, we have to admit that 
the second figure was pretty near perfect 
on ft relative scale of Hew Frontier mathe- 
matics. It was slightly less than 100 percent 
wrong. 

Xn Itepnedyland, as in Disneyland, a 100 
percent slip from reality is scarcely any- 
thing to get excited about. We should ex- 
pect it. 

That was an example of rewriting the 
present. What about rewriting history? 
That, too, is a function of the well-oiled 
machine that Is attempting to operate a 
government by handout. 

In one case it also involved a clear exposi- 
tion of the theory that there is one set of 
rules for the ordinary people and another set 
altogether for the Kennedys. 

Tou will recall that another of the big 
stories you weren't permitted to cover was 
the action in the Bay of Pigs. Pour high- 
ranking officials of th? Government were 
assigned the job of investigating the rea- 
sons fear Its failure. They were pledged to 
secrecy. Last month one of them broke that 
pledge. But it was all right, his name was 
Kennedy, Bobby Kennedy. In the face of 
an accumulation of evidence that would have 
impressed a mere mortal, he blandly said that 
the invasion simply hadn't been promised 
any air cover. His real thrust, of course, was 
that story after story pinning the responsi- 
bility for withdrawal of air support on 
Brother Jack’s shoulders were all wrong. 
Kennedys can do no wrong. The invasion 
fiasco was all the fault of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the CIA, 

The main point here, however, is that 
Bobby broke the secrecy pledge. His brother 
backed him up, of course. But the others 
involved In the investigation are still wear- 
ing their muzzles. 

When you can control the truth as tightly 
aft that, who can say that the muzzle doesn’t 
fit almost everyone in one way or another? 
A group of editors who recalled the President 
mentioning air cover In a private interview 
have been blandly told that their memories 
are faulty. Ho Buch mention was made. 
Where can you find truth In a situation like 
that? 

What about the famous Saturday Evening 
Poet article on the Cuban affair. Most of 
us probably remember it chiefly for Its none- 
too-sUbtle stabbing of Adl&i Stevenson. Per- 
sonally, 1 think that was Just a secondary 
matter. The real significance is in who 
wrote the story and what It was based upon. 
The authors were Stew AIsop and Charlie 
Bartlett, the latter being a close friend of 
the President and the man Who Introduced 
him to Jackie. The main burden of the 
story portrayed the President and his advis- 
ers as a magnificent team, operating flaw- 
lessly to face down the foe. It included 


access to information of such a high order 
of secrecy that other reporters might have 
reasonably expected a flying call from the 
PBI. Certainly It involved more sensitive 
areas than those that brought the PBI to 
reporters during the Kennedy steel crisis. 
But not in this case. Kennedys, you must 
remember, can do no wrong nor, apparently 
can their friends. 

Much of this whole question, it seems 
to me. Involves this kingly concept of right, 
of always being right, of always appearing 
right. It’s no longer all the newB that’s fit 
to print— now it's all the news that fits the 
Kennedy image. 

Part of that image, so far as Bobby is con- 
cerned, has been bent under the eight-wheel 
weight of the Teamster’s Union, Brother 
Jack once said that any competent Attorney 
General could clap Jimmy Hoffa in Jail. But 
th?n he appointed Bobby. 

This year, in Nashville Bobby was still 
trying to get the Job dons. You know what 
happened. The Nashville Banner obtained 
a report that an attempt had been made to 
temper the Jury. The Banner didn’t have 
any more reason than Bobby for wanting to 
see Hoffa get off the hook. But its Journal- 
istic mission and even aeputetion were di- 
rectly challenged. Bobby directly applied 
pressure to keep the Banner from printing its 
story. The Banner refused. 

The point was the same. It was the Ken- 
nedy image that was at stake and the facts 
had to fit. 

I said at the outset that our problem was 
one in common. We both have our troubles 
in this era of executive excess. 

• You recall the story of the psychiatrist who 
admitted a beautiful blond patient Into his 
Inner sanctum. After an amorous Interlude, 
he said, “that takes care of my problem — 
now what’s yours?” 

Well, I certainly haven’t taken care of your 
problem, but I’d like to touch on mine. 
Actually It’s still your problem because it Is 
a problem in the whole structure of repre- 
sentative government. 

Again, executive excess sums it up. The 
same sort of executive excess that permits 
bureaucrats to presume to tell you what to 
print, when to print It, and even how to 
interpret it. 

Until right now there has been pretty gen- 
eral agreement that the success of our form 
of government rests on the balance of powers 
between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government. 

But things have changed. We have some 
fellows in Washington who equate checks 
and balances with brakes — brakes on their 
vehicle of executive pride and power. 

James McGregor Burns, a biographer of 
both Franklin Roosevelt and John Ken- 
nedy, has Just recently called the Congress 
a stumbling block to democracy. 

The President himself Insisted that the 
rules of the House of Representatives had 
to be changed so as to not interfere with 
his programs, h!s powers, his desires. 

The Budget Director has told the Con- 
gress that Its Members can’t consider the 
budget properly because they “fragment” it 
by dividing it into receipts and expenditures. 
Only the President, he says, can view the 
budget properly. 

What’s that leave for the Congress or the 
Senate? If the budget is opposed, or 
trimmed, the Congress and the Senate stand 
accused of obstructionism. Actually, of 
course, they should stand complimented for 
representing their own constituencies and 
their own consciences. 

The administration’s education bill is 
now before us. It’s an omnibus bill, a fully 
packed grab bag of administration plans. 
Some of Its items may be fine, others may 
not. Senators and Congresrmen are sup- 
posed to exercise some judgment in these 
matters. But not In this case. The admin- 
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tstratlon prefers that the bill be considered 
as a total piece of legislation. Take it or 
leave it. The Executive has spoken. 

When Franklin Roosevelt tried to pack the 
Supreme Court with men who would bend 
to his executive will there was an outcry 
that rocked the country. There should be 
a similar outcry now against the attempts 
to pack the executive with bo much exces- 
sive power that all the other branches of 
Government are subordinated. 

When the Congress refused to pass a bill 
creating a Department of Urban Affairs, the 
President tried his best to override their 
wishes by establishing a department by 
Executive order. His first attempt didn’t 
work but the prersure is still on, experts are 
still collecting in the executive offices. 
Most importantly, it showed a trend or tend- 
ency — a trend or tendency away from legis- 
lative government and toward executive 
government. 

Rooted in the urban affairs proposal also 
was another extension of Executive excess— 
the notion that the greatr cities of America 
should be cut away from their State moor- 
ings and hauled into the Federal harbor. 

Perhaps we could be excused for shrug- 
ging off these Executive excesses. One by 
one they seem relatively innocent. Together 
they are far from it. And nowhere is this 
more alarmingly apparent than in the Ufe- 
or-death matters of our national security. 

Key members of congressional committees 
recently awoke to read newspaper stories 
describing our negotiations to remove missile 
bases from Turkey and Italy; negotiations 
based upon Executive decisions. Just a few 
weeks earlier Khrushchev’s demands that 
we remove those missiles In return for his 
removel of missiles from Cuba had been 
hooted down as another Munich. But sud- 
denly, without consultation and without 
the opportunity to obtain congressional ex- 
pressions, the Munich was underway, pret- 
tied up with a new set of clothes supposed 
to represent modernization of our weapons 
systems. Even If Polaris is considered suf- 
ficient, extra insurance in Italy and Turkey 
won’t hurt. 

The Nassau agreement with Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan was another example of ne- 
gotiation in sunny secrecy, of decisions 
which affect us all but y/hich were arrived 
at quickly, perhaps precipitously by the 
Executive alone. Perhaps Congress should 
feel no pain at being left out of that one, 
however. The President’s own Secretary of 
State, or at least the man who carries the 
title, wasn’t even present. Maybe that was 
a simple division of labor. The President 
took on the job of imperiling Mr. Macmillan’s 
government and the Secretary of State was 
held in reserve to do the same sort of Job 
on Canada’s Prime Minister. 

When, if ever a disarmament agreement 
finally Is reached, one wonders what razzle- 
dazzle of public relations will be used to 
break the news to the American people and 
their representatives in Congress. What are 
the guidelines for disarmament? I hope 
they are clearer, more solid, and more defini- 
tive than the Bhtlting sands of the Executive’s 
statements and press releases on the subject. 

But where. Instead, are the policymolding 
position papers on disarmament being writ- 
ten? Many of them are coming from the 
special, private research corporations which, 
through contracts with the executive branch, 
are springing up like mushrooms, or toad- 
stools, In Washington today. 

The excuse for these groups is simple. 
Government can’t pay the salaries needed 
to get top rate men, it’s said. So the private 
corporations are founded, with massive Gov- 
ernment contracts, to provide the thinkers 
who wouldn’t work lor ordinary wages. 
These policy technicians have become vir- 
tually a counterpart government, responsible 
to no constituency but fully integrated into 
the Executive’s excessive power structure. 
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" This shadow government' is Just another 
way around. Congress, another way toward 
an all-powerful Presidency no longer har- 
nessed to Government institutions respon- 
sible for their decisions but free to use the 
whole Nation as the guinea pig for special 
theories and special Interests. 

Other Presidents have had their kitchen 
nabinets, even their shadow cabinets. This 
nne is the first to have a shadow government. 

Of course, there are excuses aplenty for 
this Executive excess. One is that our so- 
ciety has become so complex it can no longer 
rely on the cumbersome machinery of rep- 
resentative government to get its Job done. 
There seems to be some magic mathematical 
limit on individual responsibility. 

Planning is another magical excuse word, 
pur society Is said to be bo interdependent 
fthat it can’t rely on individual responsibil- 
ity to accomplish the integrated planning 
sn ceded to get us moving. 

I think those excuses are nonsense. The 
root of the growing tree of Executive power 
Ss simply distrust of the people. 

The New Frontier is simply a frontier of 
sfear — fear that people can no longer man- 
sage their own liveB, fear that they might take 
eome course other than that plotted and 
^planned in the all-wise, all-knowing ivory 
-tower. 

Taxes are described in this new philos- 
-ophy as not merely a means to raise reve- 
nues but as a way to distribute income. The 
free market doesn't do a good enough job. 
People spend their money on the wrong 
-things. The solution? Simple, let the Gov- 
ernment take the money and spend it for 
you. 

It's really Ironic. In this period of our 
history, since the turn of the century any- 
way, our average incomes have doubled and 
doubled again. Our individual education 
has grown from a grade school average to a 
high school average and is now approaching 
a full college average. 

Nevertheless, we find that the prevailing 
theory is that we are not smart enough to 
handle our own affairs. We must be pro- 
tected from ourselves. 

We can*t insure ourselves against sickness 
or old age. The Government must do it and 
do it all, without options, given its way. 

We can’t build our own schools in our own 
communities. The Federal Government 
must do it for us. 

We can’t settle our own affairs in business 
and industry, the Federal Government must 
alone is wise enough. 

We can’t rai^s prices, we can’t lower prices, 
we can’t work short hours, . we can't work 
long hours. We can’t be trusted even to take 
someone to lunch for a business chat. 

That’s the nub of it. Mistrust of the 
people. 

One of the administration’s economic 
oracles spelled it out in a book when he 
wrote that “the marginal tax dollar has cur- 
rently a much higher social utility than the 
marginal pay-envelope dollar. The former 
goes to schools; the latter into tail fins.” 
The author was Alvin Hansen, professor 
emeritus of political economy at Harvard. 

Simple, isn’t it? Government is wise. In- 
dividuals are foolish. 

Nobody denies that some people do act 
foolishly. Even people in government act 
foolishly. Even Senators do — although 
- rarely. 

But today we see public policy based upon 
the sweeping assumption that most people 
would behave foolishly if left to their own 
devices and not herded by government. 

The picture is alarming. Parents would 
stop sending their children to school and 
then they’d stop building schools. Every- 
body over 50 would be ground down under 
the poverty induced by a misspent youth. 
Our cities would lie in rubble because the 
residents wouldn’t have enough sense or 
money to keep them up. The countryside 


wdfiid 'be ft, tangle of weeds because there 
would be no one to tell the farmers what to 
grow. Detroit would be making cars 50 
feet long, costing $50,000 which would be 
sold in great numbers to the 6 or 7 bloated 
millionaires who had made billions by merg- 
ing railroads and forcing everyone to buy 
high cost steel. Why there might even be 
some extremists In our midst who would hold 
meetings to criticize the Soviet Union. 

Far fetched? It may sound so, but it is 
precisely this sort of mistrust of the Individ- 
ual that lies behind every attempt to usurp 
the power of the people in order to protect 
the people. 

I prefer, and I think most Americans either 
do or will, when given a clear choice, prefer 
the sort of government envisioned by the 
late Supreme Court Justice Jackson when he 
said, "It is not the function of our Govern- 
ment to keep the citizens from falling into 
error; it is the function of the citizens to 
keep the Government from falling into 
error.” 

Fortunately, we can still do this. The 
Congress may be unpopular In some 
quarters, but it is still there. And you still 
elect it. You, in particular, are involved, 
because you still cover those elections and 
can accord to them the importance they 
deserve. 

This is not a partisan matter. My good 
friend, the late great Democratic Senator 
Robert Kerr was alert to it when he said 
that he honored the President but he hon- 
ored the wishes of the people of Oklahoma 
more. 

He was sensitive to it also when he ob- 
tained a virtually unprecedented unani- 
mous vote from his colleagues to try to pre- 
vent the President from administering the 
public works funds aB a tool of political 
pressure. 

Our challenge today Is to the structure of 
out government, its entire system of checks 
and balances, not just to one party or an- 
other. The Presidency is fast becoming a 
party unto itself, aloof, alone, lordly, and 
disdainful of the individual. Rule by ma- 
chine has been a disgrace in some of our 
major cities. But rule by machine Is be- 
coming a crisis in our capital. The popula- 
tion explosion may be a peril elsewhere In 
the world but it is the power explosion in 
Washington that is the peril here. 

Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people is the great goal of our 
liberty. We must not now, on pretexts of 
efficiency or new problems and new answers 
abandon that goal and substitute in its place 
government of the Executive, by the Execu- 
tive and for the Executive- — or, to put it 
bluntly, government of the Kennedys, by 
the Kennedys, and for the Kennedys. 


GOP Wins Election Despite Tax Bait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BOB WILSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February 21, 1963 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union, of Febru- 
ary 10, 1963: 


In the face of President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal of a $13.5 billion lop-off of citizen lia- 
bility to the Federal Treasury, the California 
seat vacated by the death of Representative 
Clem Miller, Democrat, was won by Don 
Clatjsen, Republican. 

The vote was 79,340 for Clausen to 65,317 
for William F. Grader, his Democratic op- 
ponent. 

Easily the issue most emphasized in the 
■ election was President Kennedy’s message 
asking $98.8 billion for the next fiscal year, 
as against an estimated $11.9 billion current 
deficit and request for a tax cut of $13.5 
billion spread over 3 years. 

Quite evidently, that financial proposal 
did not go well with the 365,281 population 
of the California First District, hugging the 
Pacific Coast from San Francisco to the 
Oregon border. 

Federal tax cuts within memory, 1948 and 
1964, also did no good at the polls. 

The 80th Congress (the first controlled by 
the Republicans since the 1920’s) set out to 
cut taxes. 

In 1948, with presidential nominating 
conventions close at hand, both Houses 
passed a $5 billion tax reduction and over- 
rode Truman’s veto. 

Even so, the Nation's voters reelected Pres- 
ident Truman and returned Democratic ma- 
jorities to both Houses of Congress. 

When the Republicans returned to power 
in 1953, President Eisenhower and Congress 
passed tax packages revising downward ex- 
cises on personal apparel and home appli- 
ances and reducing income tax rates. 

Election of Representative Clausen raises 
to four the Republican gain in the House of 
Representatives and raises the Republican 
membership from California to 14, against 
24 Democrats. 


Employment of Mature Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GAYLORD NELSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 22, 1963 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this 
article, written by Mr. Elmer L. Winter, 
president of Manpower, Inc., demon- 
strates how the author's organization is 
making efforts to help our senior citizens 
lead useful and productive lives accord- 
ing to their capabilities. It seems to me 
that it demonstrates several attitudes 
and procedures that the Federal Govern- 
ment and private industry should con- 
sider relative to employment of senior 
citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “Employment of 
Mature Women” from the October 1962 
issue of Retirement Life describing the 
special capabilities a mature woman 
brings to her job. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Employment of Mature Women 
(By Elmer L. Winter, president, Manpower, 


GOP Wins Election Despite Tax Bait 
Washington. — Just as under Presidents 
Truman and Elsenhower, a congressional 
by election in California proved that tax re- 
duction is not necessarily potent in bidding 
for piopular votes. 


Inc.) 

Today’s mature woman should treat age 
as an asset when seeking employment. 

Despite some overhanging prejudices 
which remain to be dispelled, women past 
50 — ahd even well into the sixties — can 
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fihd Jobs, If they know where and how to 
look. 

during my years as president of the world's 
largest temporary help and business service 
firm, I have become aware of the needs of 
mature workers and of their desire to work. 
The age barrier is rapidly crumbling, but the 
older would-be employees should realize that 
some unfounded criticisms still exist. 

Chief objections heard are: poor perform- 
ance; difficulties in training and adjustment; 
Inability to get along with fellow workers; 
absenteeism, and undependablllty. 

Information gathered by Manpower, Inc., 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers shows there is no validity to these 
objections, but awareness of them aid 
the mature Job hunter In two ways: her self- 
confidence will Increase; and she can assist 
in dislodging the myths about older workers. 

A survey of 3,100 companies, conducted by 
the NAM, disclosed that the mature worker 
takes special pride In performing well, that 
she trains with concentration and adjusts 
well, t hat she is less likely than her younger 
coworkers to become Involved In office 
bickering, that she is absent no more (and 
often less because of a more stable life), and 
that her dependability ranks high when 
compared with that of other employees. 

In my book, "A Woman's Guide to 
a Good Living,” I otter these suggestions to 
th$ mature worker contemplating a pofitton: 

Hover feel embarrassed about your age. it 
oan be turned into a distinct asset fpr you. 

Be careful of your appearance. Neat, 
simple clothes, a figure under control* a 
firm handshake, good posture, and a quiet 
m a n ne r will count in your favor more 
the mere statistic of your birth will count 
against you. 

Be especially careful when filling in your 
application. Accuracy, neatness, and full 
information will make a gopd impression. 

Being these basic suggestions as your guide 
to approaching a prospective employer, try 
these questions to determine your avail- 
ability. Ask yourself: 

"Will I be physicfdly able to hold down the 
Job I ‘want?" {’A physical examination 
within the past 6 months Is a must.) 

"Have I had (or do I need) training or 
retraining? 

"Have I decided why I want to work? 

,r Have I Investigated thoroughly (if I*m 
over 65) how a Job will affect my social 
security payments?" 

When aa nm s l n g your background, consider 
the volunteer work you have done. Through 
work in church and civic groups, the PTA, 
scout leadership, or the myriad of other 
volunteer jobs available, you probably have 
developed skills and experience an employer 
wants. Thousands of older women have been 
placed in positions on the basis of their vol- 
unteer accomplishments. 

If you have not worked for a period of time, 
or wiah to try something new, it’s a good Idea 
to ponault an expert in vocational guidance— 
generally available at vocational or high 
'schools, in State employment offices or In 
private professional offices. These experts, at 
little or no cost, will test you to ascertain 
, your fitness for the work you want and you 
then can determine whether and how much 
training you need. You might also consult 
your local Manpower, Inc., office about the 
possibilities open to you in the te m porary 
help field, Blnce part-time or periodic em- 
ployment are often especially suited to the 
mature worker. 

Refresher courses are good — both for tech- 
nical and psychological reasons. A poor Im- 
pression Is made if you act unsure of your 
skill as a typist, for example, and it Is ex- 
cellent salesmanship to know the answer 
when asked, "How many words per minute?" 

Courses, covering a variety of areas, are 
available in most sizable communities. 
Check with your local schools, colleges, Y’s, 
and business Institutes. You will find the 


type of training you want at a reasonable 
pries. And don't be concerned about your 
age; you’ll find many in the same age bracket 
when you get to class. 

At this point you should ask yourself, 
"Why do I want to work?" Are you eager 
and interested in obtaining gainful employ- 
ment? Do you feel that you have something 
to contribute, something to give of yourself ? 

Most mature women, whose family and 
other responsibilities are diminished, answer 
these questions with a resounding “Yes." 
Thanks to advances in health, improvement 
in household aids, and perhaps foremost, an 
altered mental attitude toward age, women in 
their fifties and sixties are rarln' to go. If 
you feel you have this mental outlook and 
are Interested in playing a more active role, 
you've answered the "why” of working and 
should prove an asset to whatever firm you 
Join, 

The next step is to determine exactly what 
job you want. The Women's Division of the 
UJ3. Department of Labor reports the best 
areas for mature women to seek employment 
are: offices, hotels, schools and institutions, 
the apparel market, restaurants, hospitals, 
beauty salons and retail stores. 

Since you've earlier assessed your basic 
skills, look to these fields for the specific 
position which best suits you. Remember, 
the ability to choose a Job which can best 
utilize your talents is important — to you as 
well as to your employer. 

Briefly, we should consider how working 
will affect any social security benefits you 
are receiving or expect to receive shortly. 
Consult your local Social Security office. Here 
you will learn how much you can earn, when 
and how It will affect your benefits. You will 
also receive assistance in planning work 
which will still allow you to collect what's 
coming to you. 

Decide now where you should seek em- 
ployment by: 

Checking your local newspaper help 
wanted ads. 

Consulting your local Manpower, Inc., 
office. 

Applying to local employment agencies, 
the State employment service, the Young 
Women's Christian Association, Knights of 
Columbus, oar similar organizations. 

Writing letters of application and making 
personal visits to possible employers. 

The principal guide for the older worker, 

I believe, should always be to: turn maturity 
Into an asset; feel certain of what you can 
do and train to do It as well as you can; make 
certain that the Job you accept It one where 
you will, in every sense, fit into the picture. 

If you can keep these guides in mind when 
job hunting, you're ready to go to work re- 
gardless of the year of your birth. 


A Challenge to New England 
Outdoor Writers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN D. OINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec- 
ord a speech made by Executive Director 
Thomas L. Kimball, of the National 
Wildlife Federation at the Silver Anni- 
versary Sportsmen’s Show Dinner of the 
New England Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion on January 19, 1963, at the Hotel 
Kenmore, Boston, Mass. 


The article is entitled r ‘A Challenge to 
New England Outdoor Writers,” but ic 
might more correctly be denominated 
"Pollution; Blight to Our Nation and 
Shame to the Inadequate Efforts of the 
Public Health Service’' ; 

A Challenge to New England Outdoor 
Writers 

(Note. — Address by Executive Director 
Thomas L. Kim ball at the silver anniversary 
Sportsmen’s Show dinner of the New Eng- 
land Outdoor Writers Association, 7 p.m., 
January 19, 1963, Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. K i m ball Is a former director of 
the Arizona and Colorado State Game and 
Pish Departments and is a graduate of 
Brigham Young University.) 

President Beatrice, Miss Carson, gentle- 
men, please accept my thanks for the kind 
Invitation to meet with you this evening. 
Such opportunities to enjoy Down East hos- 
pitality, New England seafood, and conversa- 
tions with people whose opinions shape the 
thinking of millions of citizens are all too 
rare. 

If you’ll excuse me, I'd like to start things 
off by making a couple of personal observa- 
tions. First, we all lost a good friend and 
respected leader when this State's division 
of fisheries and game director, Charley Mc- 
Laughlin, passed away a few days ago. His 
untimely death dealt conservation In Massa- 
chusetts a blow from which It will take 
some time to recover. Charley’s loss and 
the recent retirement of Roland Cobb, the 
respected commissioner of the Maine Depart- 
ment of Inland Fisheries and Game, have 
created a temporary leadership vacuum here- 
abouts. 

You and I know there must be well-quali- 
fled men available to fill these responsible 
positions, and you molders of public opin- 
ion must see to it that good men are chosen. 

As Interior Secretary Udall is fond of say- 
ing, this Is the decade of the quiet crisis 
In conservation. Our State administrators — 
caught as they are between a too-apathetic 
public, which wants State services without 
providing State employees with adequate 
compensation, and a Federal bureaucracy 
that Is ready to :tep in when the State fal- 
ters — must be men of iron who will come 
forward with dynamic, forward-looking pro- 
grams and see them through. I wish you 
luck. Replacing Charley and Roland will be 
moat difficult. 

Second, the National Wildlife Federation is 
deeply Indebted to all of you for your assist- 
ance this past fall In getting the word out to 
New England outdoor enthusiasts that we 
were about to publish a new magazine and 
enlist individual associate members. Our 
initial membership campaign has been a 
grand success, and the credit for this goes 
In large measure to you. 

At the risk of overlooking others who 
have helped us as much. I am going to make 
a special point of thanking Brother Henry 
Moore, of the Boston Herald, for his efforts 
along these lines which, we know, brought 
us hundreds of inquiries. 

The charter issue of National Wildlife mag- 
azine was mailed to some 68,221 associate 
members, and the second issue, now just 
coming off the press, probably will go to over 
70.000 conservation -conscious Americans. 
Thanks for your help. 

Now to get down to business, New Eng- 
land is in the hot glare of the national con- 
servation spotlight. Recent surveys of out- 
door recreation needs have dramatized the 
fact that, while Uncle Sam has hundreds of 
millions of acres In public ownership, most 
of these acres are a long, long way from the 
county’s centers of population. What’s 
needed, Bay the planners, are public recrea- 
tion areas near the people — within 50 miles 
of their homes. Their findings seem in- 
dicate that the acquisition of a thousand 
acres of public beach or forest smack in the 
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